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commands of her Voices " to go to France (p. 46), and again he speaks 
of " the precise moment when Jeanne yielded to her Voices and de- 
termined to go into France" (p. 58). This seems to me to be con- 
tradicted by the tenor of Jeanne's life and by her testimony. " Inter- 
roguee se elle fist oncques aucunes choses contre leur commandement 
et voulente; respond que ce qu'elle a peu et sceu faire, elle l'a fait 
et accomply a son povoir " (Proces, I. 169). The leap from Beaurevoir 
and the recantation at St. Ouen were the exceptions which prove the 
rule. It is true that Jeanne's " Voices " first spoke to her more than 
three years before her departure into France, and that soon thereafter 
they spoke to her of succoring the kingdom. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that at the first they chiefly told her to be a good girl, and that 
God would help her. Their prophecy that she should save France 
was at first vague, and became a definite command to go to the help 
of the dauphin and to raise the siege of Orleans only about Christmas 
time, 1428. Then the command was obeyed soon after it was definitely 
given. When Jeanne learned that she was bidden to go at once to war, 
she was reluctant, indeed, but that she disobeyed this command for 
months and years appears to me quite out of the question. By what 
steps the command of the '.' Voices " to succor France, at first general, 
became at length very specific, has not been much considered, but is 
worthy of study. Had she lived for years after her childhood in 
constant conflict with her " Voices " and in disobedience to their orders, 
yielding only to overwhelming pressure at the last, her spiritual life 
would have shown signs of the conflict, and would not have manifested 
the happy serenity, the unbroken love and reverence which made her 
what she was. 

Francis C. Lowell. 

Sir Francis Walsingham und seine Zeit. Von Dr. Karl Stahlin, 
Privatdozent an der Universitat Heidelberg. Erster Band. 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1908. Pp. xiv, 662.) 
English biography as well as English constitutional and economic 
history has begun to furnish a field for German historical scholarship 
in recent years. Dr. von Ruville's notable life of the Earl of Chatham 
is probably the most important contribution to the history of eigh- 
teenth-century England that has appeared within the last two decades; 
and the first installment of the present work, which is planned on an 
almost equally ambitious scale, indicates that the Germans have waked 
up to the possibilities of Elizabethan biography also. Certainly the 
life of Walsingham furnishes an unrivalled opportunity. No Tudor 
statesman of equal importance has remained so nearly " undone " as he ; 
while on the other hand the various Elizabethan calendars have for 
years past afforded an excellent guide to the sources, and otherwise 
facilitated research. Dr. Stahlin certainly showed wisdom in his 
choice of a subject. 
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His work is obviously the result of prolonged and painstaking re- 
search. An introduction of thirty pages describes the family history 
of the Walsinghams from medieval times down to the Reformation ; 
the first book (230 pages, in three chapters) discusses the youth, train- 
ing and first political activities of Sir Francis up to the year 1570: 
the second, which forms the bulk of the volume and completes it, is 
exclusively occupied with a minute description of his embassy to France 
up to 1573. The thoroughness and solidity of this part of the work 
is beyond question. Every fine point of the French marriage negotia- 
tions is laboriously discussed, every tangle of cross-purposes unrav- 
elled, every phase of Walsingham's stay in Paris (no less than ten 
are specifically enumerated) is subjected to the closest scrutiny. But 
there is little imagination, no sense of humor, and a conspicuous ab- 
sence of light and shade which leaves the reader utterly bewildered at 
the close. With all his research Dr. Stahlin has not been quite able 
to put himself in the place of the man whom he describes; and the 
interest of his narrative suffers greatly in consequence. Moreover 
when dealing with internal affairs his judgment and estimate of the 
relative values of different authorities are by no means always to be 
implicitly trusted. The unsupported assertion of the erratic eighteenth- 
century antiquary, Browne Willis, for instance, is certainly an inade- 
quate foundation for the positive statement on page 126 that Walsing- 
ham sat as member for Banbury in Elizabeth's first parliament, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the official lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment printed by order of the House of Commons (Pari. Pap., 1878, 
69, pt. 1., pp. 400-402) give no return for that town in 1558-1559. 

It would not, however, be fair to imply that the book is disfigured 
by many such blemishes as this. Though its bulk and lack of pro- 
portion render it almost unreadable for any but the specialist, it will 
long remain a mine of valuable information concerning one of the most 
complicated periods of Elizabethan history; and its use will be ren- 
dered far easier than that of many other similar productions by an 
admirable index of names and places. A second volume, which is 
to contain a critical bibliography and an essay on the manuscript sources, 
will complete the work. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1 578-1660. By George 
Louis Beer. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 19x58. 
Pp. viii, 438.) 

In 1907 Mr. Beer issued the first volume of his series upon the old 
colonial policy of Great Britain, in which he presented in a new and 
convincing fashion the fundamental causes of the separation of the colo- 
nies from the mother country. He now turns back to the beginnings 
of his subject and analyzes with great thoroughness and skill the origins 



